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THE NOVELIST. H women talk of dying when you please, but the ap-| * Here,’ said he, * will lend my crimes and my 
_ — Sere || proach of death damps your courage—yet,’ added he,| woes.’ 











i with sternness, ‘ this you will do well to remember, 
|| that this heart once conceived, and this hand shall 
| execute another dreadful act ere you forego my 
| power.’ 
““*For the love you bore a brother, and as you) 
—— jhope for the mercy of heaven,’ said Leonora, kneel-| 
CHAPTER VI. ing before him, * oh do not sink us both in ruin, by 
“ Hoptye to conceal from Albertino the fact of her || an act which heaven can never approve,’ 
leaving the cottage, she hastened thither, and to her) “* Your appeals to heaven, or to me, are in vain,” | 
joy found he had not returned. ‘There was now a) said Albertino, offering to raise her—‘ I have long | 
happiness in being alone, and in being free from the | loved you, but there was an obstacle in the way of my) 
hated presence of Albertino, who did not return until | happiness—that obstacle has been removed, and your 
the next day. hour is now come.’ 
* His presence instantly dispelled the hope that} ‘“ * Never, never,’ answered Leonora— Holy Vir- 
Leonora had indulged, that he would recede from his} gin protect me!’ exclaimed she, as with brutal fero-) 
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A TALE OF THE ALPS. 


| 





rash determination—on the contrary, bis moody and cy he caught her in his arms, and, in spite of her) 


reserved air, the occasional flushings of his brow, /|/ struggles, repeatedly kissed her. 
when he looked upon her, and the sullen taciturnity| ‘ * Base wretch!” said she, as she escaped from his 
of his manner, proved to her that she had nothing to ) grasp, her long fine hair flowing over her neck and| 
hope, but every thing to fear. Every time he spoke, || bosom, her eyes wet with tears, but her whole coun-| 
or moved, her heart was on her lips, but the forenoon i tenance lighted up with indignation at his insolent) 
passed away, and the dreadful subject was not intro- | conduct—* well may you who have murdered a bro-| 
duced. To the terrified Leonora his countenance | ther, treat his wife with every indignity.’ 
grew darker as the day advanced, his forehead more}! * It is impossible to describe the terrific expression | 
deeply marked with frowns, and the whole expression | Of Albertino’s features, as Leonora uttered these) 
of his features gave him to her the appearance of a|| words. 
demon. At last he arose, and without saying a ay “«* Damned minion of Angelo,’ cried he, stamping 
closed and bolted the door; then, resuming his seat, {with his foot upon the floor, his clenched hand ex- 
he addressed himself to the frightened and pale | tended towards her, quivering with rage, and his eyes} 
Leonora : flashing fire, *who told you that I was his murderer !” 
“+ You, I presume, remember the conversation of |“ * Your own base conduct,’ said the undaunted | 
yesterday.’ Leonora, who lost all her fear in her abhorrence of! 
“+7 do,’ she tremblingly answered. | the wretch. 
*** You then remember my avowed resolution and ** «7 was not his murderer,” said Albertino, * but 1 
determination,’ said Albertino. would have washed my hands in his heart's blood if I! 
“ «1 do,’ answered Leonora, * but was in hopes |had supposed I should thus have had him cast in my} 
that reflection would have altered your rash resolves,’ |teeth ; and rest assured, if you mention him to me}! 
** * Have I ever been in the habit of trifling ?” asked | @¢@in in this way, you shall speedily join him.’ 
he, in a tone which went to the heart of Leonora, | * * You could not perform for me a more welcome | 
‘ have you ever known me falsify my pledged word, | ®t,’ said Leonora, ‘infinitely rather would I sleep in| 
ot forego my avowed determination? No, I remain i death with him, than bring indelible disgrace upon' 
inflexibly the same, and presuming that your mind is | his memory—upon myself—by listening for a mo- 
also made up, I now wait to hear your determination, | en! to your polluting propositions—I refuse your 
as on that my future measures with you will depend.’ offers—I spurn your power—heaven will protect the 
“ «Tam sensible I am in your power—you may innocent.’ 
perhaps treat me as you please—you may kill me'—!| “* By the powers of darkness you shall die,’ said 
said Leonora, * but I shall never consent to become the enraged Albertino, pale as ashes—*‘ you shall die.| 
yours—my resolution is immovable, I would sooner Now see if heaven can preseve you from my power?) 
die, since I could neither respect nor love you.’ and with a single blow of his clenched fist he levelled 
** * We shall soon see,’ replied Albertino, ‘the good | the lovely Leonora to the earth. 
father Antonio will be here anon—our union shall | 
have the sanction of the holy church.’ 

















* Albertino stood for a moment gazing on hds pale 
' . - ° 

| and motionless victim—a feeling of agonizing re- 
| 


*** Albertino,’ said Leonora, * you cannot be so || morse came over him as he viewed the lovely being 
cruel, you cannot forget you had a brother—an An-/||he had destroyed. He raised her from the floor, and 


gelo’—and she burst into tears as she spoke.—* You it ndeavoured by every means he could devise to re- 

cannot forget that I am an helpless woman—no, not||store her to life, but in vain. We laid her on the 

helpless, for heaven will defend and protect the wi- || bed by the side of the infant Angelo, who was there 

dow and orphan ?” | peacefully sleeping— gave one look of bitter recret, 
*** | forget all,’ answered Albertino, * but that 1! ind smiting his forehead, and uttering curs n him 
ve you, and that you must become mine—you can- | self, he flew from the cott 

hot escape me.” * * Monster,’ said he, ‘that I am—!I ed long 

There is a way by which I shall free myself,’ | enough—I will die—and rid the earth of a villain.’ 

aid Leonora, * should every other refuge fail.’ i * As he came to this desperate reso! n he stood, 


I know,’ said Albertino, interrepting her. ‘ you | by the fountain of the Maid of the Mi 


* * Wretched being,’ said a voice, which he in 
stantly knew to be that of the spirit he had once in- 
voked, and as foolishly defied—* plunge into these 
depths if you will, but you plunge to wo; the crimes 
you have committed are yet unavenged; the blood 
you have shed is not washed out, nor will all the wa- 
ter of this fountain do it; remember your contract 


with me. I claim the fulfilment of your promise— 


body and soul, you are mine.’ 

“ The words fell upon the ear of Albertino like 
the doom of death upon the condemned malefactor. 

* * T remember it,’ said he, * nor shall I shrink from 
its fulfilment. If there are greater miseries than I 
now feel, let them be heaped upon me, I deserve them 
all ; and, Maid of the Mist, if ever you felt kindness 
for mortals, let not my faults be visited upon the in- 
nocent babe in yonder cottage, but save it from the 
fearful death which is before it.’ 

* So saying, he plunged from the overhanging 
cliff into the foaming billows; and one short strug- 
gle—one faint scream of mortal agony, which scarce- 
ly rose above the roar of the overwhelming waters, 
and all was over—the wretched Albertino sunk for 
ever. 

“ A young ..ountaineer, who was in search of some 


|of his flock that had strayed, had accidentally ap- 


proached the place, and seeing the desperate man- 


ner of Albertino, hastened towards him, but only to 


hear his last exclamation and witness the death-leap. 
He knew that Angelo was dead; he had heard of the 
change that had taken place in the conduct of Alber- 
tino, and the chance words he had heard, made him 
suspect that this rash act was but the consummation 
of some sad catastrophe. With these impressions he 
proceeded directly to the cottage—but no ooner had 
he arrived in view of it, and entered upon the clean 
gravel path which led from the torrent to the dwell- 
ing, than to his surprise he perceived immediately be- 
fore him the good father Antonio, and soon overtak- 
ing him, they proceeded across the level plot, and 
reached the door of the cottage together. Father An- 
tonio paused a moment before the door, to admire the 
charming verdure and delightful repose which reigned 
around, and then entered the cottage, where every 
thing was silent as the house of death. 

* Leonora they found lying by the side of her babe, 
where Albertino had placed her, pale and apparently 
lifeless: but on feeling her hand, Father Antonio 
found it was vet warm, and that the pulse was slight 


|\ly perceptible. Filled with joy at the prospect of her 


recovery, the young mountaineer flew to the chrystal 
spring for water, while the good I ather, with his knife, 
made an opening in her arm, from which the blood 
issued freely, and in a short time she began to exhibit 


signs of returning aniunation. 

*“ While they were using their exertions to restore 
the lovely Leonora, the young u ntameecr gave Fa 
ther Antonio an account of what he had heard and 

en at the fountam. 

“*Ttis even as I teared,’ s 1 the od man— 
* would that I could have arrived s it uch to hay 
iverted the sad « istrophe 

* + Tt was a fearful sicht,” said the voune man, ‘te 
behold Albertine make the fatal plu ee. und see bin 
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THE CABINET. 


struggling, rising and sinking, in the foaming waves. 
I fancied he saw me, for he reached out his hands 4s || «mesma 
if entreating me to save him, and the echo of his cry | 
of despair still rings in my ear.’ 

** * From the unusual manner of Albertino,’ replied | 
the father, ‘ I suspected something was wrong; his| 
flushed face and uneasy step, denoted the working | 
of a powerful passion ; and I came hither prepared to. 
become a mediator, or an actor of the offices of the | 
church, as circumstances might require. But, young 
man, let this event be never forgotten by you; remem- | 
ber the danger of seeking counsel or aid from thos: | 
beings who must derive their knowledge and.power |!ooked on his tribe with such a fiery glance, that they 
from the prince of darkness.’ pected him the Eagle of the Mohawks. His eye ne- 
 * Heaven be praised,’ said the mountaineer, who | ver blinked in the sunbeam ; and he leaped along the 
had been paying more attention to the fair form be- I¢ hase like the untiring waves of Niagara. Even when 
fore him, than to the friendly advice of his spiritual ||a little boy, his tiny arrow would hit the frisking squir- 
father—*‘ she lives, she breathes’— and with a long |jrel in the ear, and bring down the humming-bird on 
He was his father’s pride and joy. 





FROM THE BOSTON TOKEN FOR 1828. 
THE LONE INDIAN. 


“ A white man, gazing on the scene, 
“ Would say a lovely spot was here, 
“« And praise the lawns so fresh and green, 
“ Between the hills so sheer. 
* T like it not—I would the plain 
“ Lay in its tall old groves again.’ 


PowonTonamo was the son of a mighty chief. He 





and deep sigh, she recovered the power of speaking, her rapid wing. 
though in a scarcely audible manner.’ 

* * Oh, cruel Albertino,’ was her first exclamation, 
* how can you still be so unfeeling—why did you re-| 
call my unwilling spirit back to this hated world, 
when it would so soon have been happy with Angelo?” | 

*“** Madam,’ said Father Antonio, ‘ AJbertino is} 
not here, but those who will do every thing in their 
power to serve you.’ 

** The sound of Antonio's voice, with whom she was 
well acquainted, restored at once her wandering fa-! 
culties; but only to bring at once upon her the hope- 
lessness of her fate, since she knew that the good fa- 
ther had attended for the purpose of marrying her to 
Albertino. With a desperate effort she sprung from | 
the bed, threw herself before the good priest, and beg- ;, oh , 
ged of him to save her. daughters in marriage. The eyes of the young In- 

*** You will not,’ said she, clinging to him with an || dian girls sparkled when he looked on them. But he 
eagerness which astonished and almost stupified the | treated them all with the stern indifference of a war- 
father, * you will not, you cannot sacrifice me to that "ior, until he saw Soonseetah raise her long, dark 
hated man—only say that you will preserve me, and leye-lash. Then his heart melted beneath the beam- 
I will be your secvant—your slave.’ i|ing glance of beauty. Soonseetah was the fairest of 

+ As she uttered these catreaties with breathless |the Oneidas. The young men of her tribe called her 
rapidity, the tears followed each other down her pale |the Sunny-eye. She was smaller than her nation 


cheeks, and ere he was aware, Antonio found his own | Usually are ; and her slight, graceful figure, was so 
|\elastic in its motions, that the tall grass would rise 


|| shout, * Look, Eagle-eye, look, and see the big hunt- 
ling grounds of the Mohawks !—Powontonamo will be 
their chief. The winds will tell his brave deeds. 
When men speak of him, they will not speak loud ; 


/became a man, the fame of his beauty and courage 
llreached the tribes of Illinois; and even the distant 
heard the wild deeds of the Mohawk Eagle. Yet was 
white men came to buy land, he met them with an 
| ) 


lopen palm, and spread his bufialo for the traveller. 
The old chiets loved the bold youth, and offered their 


were mingling with her's. 


+ Leonora,’ said Antonio, when he found himself | UP #04 shake off its dew-drops after her pretty moc- | 


‘casins had pressed it. Many a famous chief had sought 
| her love ; but when they brought the choicest furs, she 
‘would smile disdainfully, and say, ** Soonseetah’s 

foot is warm. Has not her father an arrow ?” When 


ible to speak, * Albertino will trouble you no more ; 
he has paid the forfeit of his crimes with his life.’ 

** Leonof& looked wildly around as the words were 
uttered, as if expecting to see his enraged counte- 
nance, but instead of the ferocious Albertino she be- 
held the pitying mountaineer, and her eyes resting on| 
the sleeping Angelo, she burst into a flood of tears, | 
caused by gratitude to heaven for her preservation | < ° : : 
from a fate worse than death. |was beautiful as the bright birds in the hunting land 

“ Antonio took the charming Leonora under his! beyond the sky; but that her heart was proud, and 


protection, and aided by his young companion, they | S#e Said the great chiefs seg not good enough to 
soon reached the hospitable cottage of Antonio, where dress venison for her. W hen Sere Estened 
she remained until she could be conveyed to the en-|| © these accounts, his lip would cur! slightly, as he 
deared home of her parents, where she was received 
with all the affection she deserved. 

* Sick of the world, whieh no longer contained the |! 
dear object of her love, she determined to devote her- | 
self to religion, and leaving the little Angelo with her 
parents, who almost idolized him, she entered one of, 
those religious houses, whose inmates employ them- 
selves in acts of charity and benevolence, and in mi- 
nistering to the wants of the poor and destitute. 


springy foot forward, so that the beads and shells of 
his rich moccasin might be seen to vibrate at every 
sound of his tremendous war-song. If there was va- 
nity in the act, there was likewise becoming pride. 
Soonseetah heard of his haughty smile, and resolved 
in her own heart that no Oneida should sit beside her 
till she had seen the chieftain of the Mohawks. Be- 
fore many moons had passed away, he sought her fa- 
ther’s wigwam, to carry delicate furs and shining 
; : gerne shells to the young coquette of the wilderness. She 
There are people to whom misfortunes are somes | 4:4 not raise her bright, melting eye to his, when he 
times as necessary as ballast is to a vessel. came near; but when he said, * Will the Sunny-eye 





Women are much easier governed by a male devil jook on the gifts of a Mohawk? his barbed arrow is: 


than a female angel. swift; his foot never turned from the foe ;" the colour 
y » "J 2 2 . “ = . . 
The governments of Europe resemble old clocks—' on her brown cheek was glowing as an autumnal twi- 
sometimes they move too quick, sometimes too slow. light. Her voice was like the troubled note of the 
Virtue is little wont to look after its shadow—re- , wren, as she answered, ** The furs of Powontonamo 


putation. , 





|| He loved to toss bim high in his sinewy arms, and 


but as if the Great Spirit had breathed in thunder.” | 
The prophecy was fulfilled. When Powontonamo 
a ' 


| Osage showed his white teeth with delight, when he | 


his spirit frank, chivalrous, and kind. When the) 


they offered her food, according to the Indian custom, | 
her answer was, ** Soonseetah has not seen all the|| bursting. His hand trembled, as he placed it on the 


'‘\threw back his fur-edged mantle, and placed his firm, | 


are soft and warm to the foot of Soonsectah. She) 


aT 
will weave the shells in the wampum belt of the Mo- 
hawk Eagle.” {The exulting lover sat by her side, 
/and offered her venison and parched corn. She raised 
jher timid eye, as she tasted the food, and then the 
young Eagle knew that Sunny-eye would be his wife. 
i There was feasting and dancing, and the marriage 
| song rang merrily in Mohawk cabins, when the Onei- 
| da came among them. Powontonamo loved her as 
| his own heart's blood. He delighted to bring her the 
fattest deers of the forest, and load her with the rib- 
| bons and beads of the English. The prophets of his 
people liked it not that the strangers grew no nume- 
rous in the land. They shook their heads mournfully, 
and said, ** The moose and the beaver will not live 
within sound of the white man’s gun. They will go 
beyond ‘the lakes, and the Indians must follow their 
trail.” But the young chief laughed them to scorn. 
He said, ** The land is very big. The mountain-eagle 
could not fly over it in many days. Surely the wig- 
wams of the English will never cover it.” Yet when 
|| he held his son in his arms, as his father had done be- 
fore him, he sighed to hear the strokes of the axe, 
levelling the old trees of his woods. Sometimes he 
| looked sorrowfully on his baby boy, and thought he 
had perchance done him much wrong, when he smok- 
|ed a pipe in the wigwam of the stranger. 
| One day he left his home before the gray mist of 
| morning had gone from the hills, to seek food for his 
wife and child. The polar-star was bright in the 
heavens ere he returned; yet his hands were empty. 
The white man’s gun had scared the beasts of the 
forest, and the arrow of the Indian was sharpened in 
vain. Powontonamo entered his wigwam with a clou- 
dy brow. He did not look at Soonseetah ; he did not 
speak to her boy; but, silent and sullen, he sat lean- 
ing on the head of his arrow. He wept not, for an 
Indian may not weep; but the muscles of his face 
betrayed the struggle within his soul. The Sunny- 
eye approached fearfully, and laid her litile hand upon 
his brawny shoulder, as she asked, ** Why is the 
Fagle’s eye on the earth?) What has Soonseetah 
done, that her child dare not look in the face of his 
father!" Slowly the warrior turned his gaze upon 
her. The expression of sadness deepened, as he an- 
swered, * The Eagle has taken a snake to his nest; 
how can his young sleep in it?” The Indian boy, 
all unconscious of the forebodings which stirred his 
|father’s spirit, moved to his side, and peeped up in 
his face with a mingled expression of love and fear. 
The heart of the generous savage was full, even to 





warriors. She will eat with the bravest.”” The hun-| sleek, black hair of his only son. * The Great Spirit 
ters told the young Eagle that Sunny-eye of Oneida) bless thee ; the Great Spirit bless thee, and give thee 


back the hunting ground of the Mohawk !” he ex- 


iclaimed. Then folding him, for an instant, in an 


| almost crushing embrace, he gave him to his mother, 
‘and darted from the wigwam. 
Two hours he remained in the open air; but th: 
'clear breath of heaven brought no relief to his noble 
| and suffering soul. Wherever he looked abroad, th: 
|| ravages of the civilized destroyer met his eye. Where 
|| were the trees, under which he had frolicked in in- 
| fancy, sported in boyhood, and rested after the fatigues 
of battle? They formed the English boat, or lined 
the English dwelling, Where were the holy sacrifices 
|| heaps of his people! The stones were taken to fenc: 
|\in the land, which the intruder dared to call his own. 
|| Where was his father’s grave? The stranger's road 
passed over it, and his cattle trampled on the ground 
where the mighty Mohawk slumbered. Where wero 
his once powerful tribe? Alas, in the white man’s 
wars they had joined with the British, in the vain 
hope of recovering their lost privileges. Hundreds 
had gone to their last home; others had joined dis 
tant tribes; and some pitiful wretches, whom hy 
'} scorned to call brothers, consented to live on the whit 
man’s bounty. These were corroding reflections; 








— A os. 
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and well right fierce thoughts of vengeance pass land put back the shining black hair from her smooth’ once more see the trees standing thick, as they did 

through the mind of the deserted prince ; but he was | forehead. For hours he watched the corpse in silence. When my mother held me to her bosom, and sung the 
. , P ” 

powerless now; and the English swarmed, like vul- | Then he arose and carried it from the wigwam. He warlike feeds of the Mohawks. 

tures around the dying. * It is the work of the Great dug a grave by the side of his lost boy ; laid the head A mingled expression of grief and anger passed 


Spirit,” saidhe. “ The Englishman's God made the of Soonseetah toward the rising sun; heaped the over his face, as he watched a loaded boat in its pas- 
“The white man carries 





Indian’s heart afraid ; and now he ts like a wounded 
buffalo, when hungry wolves are on his trail.” 
When Powontonamo returned to his hut, his coun- 
tenance, though severe, was composed. He spoke to| 
the Sunny-eye with more kindness than the savage | 
generally addresses the wife of his youth ; but his look |, 
told her that she must not ask the grief which had put 
a woman’s heart within the breast of the far-famed | 

Mohawk Eagle. 

The next day, when the young chieftain went out 
on a hunting expedition, he was accosted by a rough, 
square-built farmer. ‘* Powow,” said he, * your 
squaw has been stripping a dozen of my trees, and I, 
don’t like it over much.”’ It was a moment when the 
Indian could ill brook a white inan’s insolence. * Lis- 
ten, Butfalo-head !” shouted he; and as he spoke he 


seized the shaggy pate of the unconscious offender, | 


| 


and eyed him with the concentrated venom of an am- | 


bushed rattlesnake. ‘ Listen to the chief of the Mo-'| 
hawks! These broad lands are all his own. When) 
the white man first left his cursed foot-print in the! 
forest, the Great Bear looked down upon the big! 
tribes of Lroquois and Abnaquis. ‘The wigwains of 
the noble Delawares were thick, where the soft winds 
dwell. The rising sun glanced on the fierce Pequods ; 
and the Illinois, the Miamies, and warlike tribes, like 
the hairs of your head, marked his going down. Had | 
the red man struck ye then, your tribes would have 
been as dry grass to the lightning! Go—shall the 
Sunny-eye of Oneida ask the pale face for a basket ?” 
He breathed out a quick, convulsive laugh, and his | 
white teeth showed through his parted lips, as he |) 
shook the farmer from him, with the strength and || 
fury of a raging panther. 

After that, his path was unmolested, for no one | 
dared to awaken his wrath; but a smile never again! 
visited the dark countenance of the degraded chief. | 
The wild beasts had fled so far from the settlements, | 
that he would hunt days and days without success. | 
Soonseetah sometimes begged him to join the rem-| 
nant of the Oneidas, and persuade them to go far off, | 
toward the setting sun. Powontonamo replied, * This | 
is the burial place of my fathers; and the Sunny- 
eye dared say no more. 

At last, their boy sickened and died, of a fever he | 
had taken among the English. They buried him be- 
neath a spreading oak, on the banks of the Mohawk, 
and heaped stones upon his grave, without a tear. 
** He must lie near the water,” said the desolate chief, 
** else the white man’s horses will tread on him.” 


The young mother did not weep; but her heart had 
received its death wound. ‘The fever seized her, and 
she grew paler and weaker every day. One morning, 
Powontonamo returned with some delicate food he 
had been seeking for her. ** Will Soonseetah eat?” 
said he. He spoke in a tone of subdued tenderness; 
but she answered not. The foot which was wont to 
bound forward to meet him, lay motionless and cold. | 

He raised the blanket which partly concealed her 
face, and saw that the Sunny-eye was closed in death. 
One hand was pressed hard against her heart, as if 
her last moments had been painful. The other grasp- | 
ed the beads which the young Eagle had given her 
in the happy days of courtship. One heart-rending 
shriek was wrung from the bosom of the agonized 
savage. He tossed his arms wildly above his head, 
and threw himself beside the body of her he had loved 
as fondly, deeply, and passionately, as ever a white 
man loved. After the first burst of grief had subsided, 
he carefully untied the necklace from her full, beau- 
tiful bosom, crossed her hands over the sacred relic, | 


| thering, was falling to the ground. 


'stroyed ; and the sun looked boldly down upon spots 


earth upon it, and covered it with stones, according sage across the stream. 
to the custom of his people. food to his wife and children, and he finds them in 

Night was closing in, and still the bereaved Mo- | his home,” ** Where is the squaw and the 
hawk stood at the grave of Sunny-eye, as motionless papoose of the red man? They are here!” As he 
as its cold inmate. A white man, as he passed, spoke, he fixed his eye thoughtfully upon the grave. 
paused, and looked in pity on him. *“ Are you sick!” After a gloomy silence, he again looked round upon 
asked he. “ Yes; me sick. Me very sick here,” the fair scene, with a wandering and troubled gaze. 
answered Powontonamo, laying his hand upon his |** The pale face may like it,” murmured he; “ but 
swelling heart. ‘* Will you go home!” * Home!” an Indian cannot die here in peace.” So saying, he 
exclaimed the heart-broken chief, in tones so thrill- broke his bow-string, snapped his arrows, threw them 


Then slowly, and on the burial-place of his fathers, and departed for 
. . . . . 


said he. 


ing, that the white man started. 
with a half vacant look, he added, ** Yes; me go home, ever. 
By and by me go home.” Not another word would None ever knew where Powontonamo laid his dy- 
he speak ; and the white man left him, and went his img head. The hunters from the west said, a red man 
way. A little while longer he stood watching the ad been among them, whose tracks were far off to- 


changing heavens; and then, with reluctant step, re- |“ ard the rising sun; that he seemed like one who had 
| lost his way, and was sick to go home to the Great 


Perchance, he slept his last sleep where the 


tired to his solitary wigwam. 
The next day, a tree, which Soonseetah had often | Spirit. 
said was just as old as their boy, was placed near the | distant Mississippi receives its hundred streams.— 
mother and child. A wild vine was straggling among Alone, and unfriended, he may have laid him down 
the loose stones, and Powontonamo caretully twined ||to die, where no man called him brother; and the 
it around the tree. “ The young oak is the Eagle wolves of the desert, long ere this, may have howled 
of the Mohawks,” he said; “ and now the Sunny- jjthe death-song of the Mohawk Eagle. 
eye has her arms round him.” He spoke in the wild i 
music of his native tongue: but there was none to | 
answer. ** Yes; Powontonamo will go home,” sighed 
he. ‘ He will go where the sun sets in the ocean, and 
the white man’s eyes have never looked upon it.”” | 
One long, one lingering glance at the graves of his In old Rome, every new-married couple were crowned 
kindred, and thé Eagle of the Mohawks bade fare- | with garlands of the olive, to represent that quiet and peace 
well to the land of his fathers. || which attend, or rather which ought to attend the hymeneal 
. ® ® ba The victor at the olympic games was honoured 
Noah's dove is represented with 
beak, as the promise 
The bird of the American 





BOTANICAL EMBI EMS. 





THE OLIVE. 


THE EMBLEM OF PEACE. 


bg * . union 


For many a returning autumn, a lone Indian was| with an olive crown 
seen standing at the consecrated spot we have men-|/@ olive-branch in its 


tioned ; but, just thirty years after the death of Soon- | of peace to a desolated world 
banner has its branch in one talon, and arrows in the other, 


bringing 


seetah, he was noticed for the last time. His step was 
then firm, and his figure erect, though he seemed old 
and way-worm. Age had not dimmed the fire of his tree of the virgin goddess. When the god of the trident 
eye, but an expression of deep melancholy had settled | quarrelled with her for the honour of giving name to the 
on his wrinkled brow. It was Powontonamo—he who city of Athens, their peers resolved that the one who should 
had once been the Eagle of the Mohawks! He came | give the most useful present to mankind, should name the 
to lie down and die beneath the broad oak, which ||city. Neptune dashed his trident on the sea-shore, and 
shadowed the grave of Sunny-eye. Alas, the white | instantly the war-horse arose, with flashing eyes and 
man’s axe had been there! The tree he had planted |St™e#ing mane; Minerva touched the earth with her spear, 


as if offering either peace or war to the nations of the earth 
The olive was consecrated to Pallas, and was the favourit« 


|| was dead; and the vine, which had leaped so vigo- | 4 the gentle olive raised its mild head above the earth : 


rously from branch to branch, now, yellow and wi- |j the goddess was triumphant 


THE ORANGE TREE. 


EMBLEM OF GENIUS 


A deep groan 
burst from the soul of the savage. For thirty weari- | 
some years he had watched that oak, with its twining 

tendrils. ‘They were the only things left in the wide icine and fruit 
world for him to love, and they were gone! He looked | increases in age and size, it increases in beauty and fruit- 
The bunting land of his tribe was changed, | , 


No light canoe now shot down the |and its ruit is the most delicious and exquisite on earth 
Phis superiority over all other trees, and these inestimabk 


This is the prince of trees. It bears at the same tiny 


Its leaves are ever green, and as it 


abroad. fulness Its flowers load the air with the richest perfume, 


like its chieftain. 
river, like a bird upon the wing. The laden boat of | 
the white man alone broke its smooth surface. The 
Englishman's road wound like a serpent around the 
banks of the Mohawk; ard iron hoofs had so beaten 
down the war path, that a hawk’s eve could not dis- 
The last wigwam was de- 


qualities, render it a happy emblem of genius, tha tmagni- 


ficent and splendid boon of nature, which, like this tree, 


is ever ereen, and which grows more and more beautiful 


beneath the hand of time. Thus ¢g 


FewIUs SUPpPasses eve ry 
Nother attribute of mind, and is continually producing new 
cover an Indian track. blossoms, while it is loaded with mature fruit 

tered typical of t 
be coldea, it 


rind is bitter 


1 he orange trec has also been con 


he had visited only by stealth, during thousands and passion of love, because, although its frvit 
thousands of moons. The few remaining trees, cloth- | odours exquisite, and its taste delicious, it 
ed in the fantastic mourning of autuinn; the long line | Perhaps none can understand the emblem, except those 
who are so luc ky or unlucky (as the « may be) as to br 


of heavy clouds, melting away before the coming sun; 


caught in the gossamer web of the capricious little god 


and the distant mountain, seen through the blue mist , 
Provence plights her faith and 


of departing twilight, alone remained as he had seen |, 
them in his boyhood. All things spoke a sad lan- 
guage to the heart of the desolate Indian. “ Yes,” 
said he, ** the youug oak and the vine are like the 
Eagle and the Sunny-eye. They are cut down, torn, || Death is not like the boundless sea—it more resembles 
and trampled on. The leaves are falling, and the || the river Lethe ; for a landing shore on the other side may 


When the young bride of 


her affections before the sacred altar, her waist aad her 


brow are enwreathed with a chaplet of orange flowers, 
‘chapeau dela Marirce.”’ 


which is called the Morn Cour 





clouds are scattering, like my people. I wish I could. be discerned 
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SKETCHES. 





| 

FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
NATURE. 

In a moment we stood upon the cliff to which he} 

had directed my attention. Its furious billows dashed | 


blasted—how many affections have been betrayed—|| Call me Truth. 


no matter how dreary and desolate futurity may have 


appeared in the coolness and security of reflection—| 
the sudden prospect of death is frightful to the soul, 
which clings to its very agonies with convulsive | 
strength, and, for the bare pleasure of existence, | 
would consent to drag it out in darkness and shame. | 


I was fully conscions of the horror of my situation, 
and, with wonderful vividness and rapidity, a thou-| 
sand gay and sweet scenes rose up to my fancy, from |) 
which | shuddered to bid farewell for ever. But 1) 
was under the influence of a being who seemed to) 


have acquired a terrible and an irresistible sway over) 
my thoughts and actions ; and I could not resist my | 
fate. With a sensation of anguish too acute for de- | 
scription, in which all the energies of my character || 
seemed concentrated in a moment's pang, I looked | 
my last on the light, and was about to consign myself) 
to everlasting oblivion, when a soft, sweet voice || 
sounded in my ear, and a gentle hand arrested my | 
course. ‘Turning to discover who thus opposed my| 
destiny, [beheld the figure of a young and beautiful | 
girl. Her face beamed with radiant pleasure, and || 
around her form breathed that witchery which woman} 
sometimes wears, and against which reason affords) 
but a feeble shield. 
picture a being so passing tair—a figure so light and 


I seek in vain for language to|| 


graceful—a face so sweet and winning—as hers. Her} 
very glance was light, and every tone of her voice | 
was music. By her side, my conductor seemed but || 
a dark and mournful being. 
shaded with evil passions, and pale with the miseries 
I also thought that he 
grew more and more haggard, and even hideous, in 


His repelling face was 


| 


of a disordered imagination. 


her unclouded gaze—and by the quivering of his lip, 
and the abasement of his air, I perceived that he 
confessed himself in the presence of a superior being. 
At the sound of her voice, all the dark tempest of 
my mind subsided, and the melancholy scene which 
had been previously conjured up, faded away. \ 
!* she exclaimed, * what are | 
you about to do?) Know you not this fiend, who 
seeks your ruin? His name is Misanthropy. He is 
a demon whose only object is to mislead and destroy 
men. Under different forms, he prowls about the 
earth, and appears to such as you when rash indul- 
gence and enervating passions have rendered them 
too weak to withstand his cunning attacks. Fly 
from this dangerous fee, who exercises the most in- 


** Mistaken mortal 


sidious endeavours to accomplish your destruction. 
He is the hing of gloom and sorrow, and holds his 
court inthe cavern of Despair. Pale Anguish and 
heartlessVice scowl among his votaries; and Impiety. 
Infidelity, and Blasphemy, haunt his accursed do- 
mains. By hiding from his victim all the fairer parts 
of life—by holding before him only detached views: 
and principles, withdrawn from their relative situa- 
tious—by displaying and exaggerating all its evils, 
and misrepresenting both the moral and natural 
world—he leads the mind to false conclusions, and 
fills it with painful doubt and terrible anticipations. 
Many of the amiable and virtuous have fallen victims 
to his wiles, and he continues to lead astray and 
render wretched many who were formed to ornament 


| pleasure to all the world.” 


| ** And who are you, beautiful being ?” inquired I, 


|} lost in rapturous contemplation of her loveliness, and 
already eager to worship at her shrine. 
|| where, methinks, I have beheld those features before, 


* Some- 


| but the memory of them is vague, and like a dream. 


against the rocks, and flung their foam upon my | You speak, and your voice sinks into the heart like 


. - | » : gf > ad z ss me ” 
person. No matter how deeply distressing life may the tones of a beloved and long-tried friend. 
J 


have been—no matter how many hopes have been | 


said she, *‘is Nature. Some men 
When mortals implicitly follow me, 
and do not abuse the privileges which I allow, they 


Virtue and 


** My name, 


are always cheerful, and often happy. 
Peace assist me in my designs, and Industry, Perse- 
verance, Temperance, and Mirth, dance in my train, 
and give wings of light to every fleeting hour. I 
advocate no gloomy meditations, nor any rash ad- 
It is not my task to discover the fallacy of 
I cannot 


venture. 
hope, nor the worthlessness of affection. 
point out to you the imperfections of the world, nor 
the delusions of life. ButI am the friend ef Health 
and Joy. I shall awaken superior hope, and cherish 


|more delightful affection ; and before the brief exa- 


mination which I appoint, the dark parts of creation 
shall be scarcely visible, and infinite beauties shall 
perpetually arise, to be never-failing sources of de- 
light. i 
* The blessings which I have bestowed upon you | 
are more numerous than the stars of the sky. You | 
cannot stir a finger, nor inhale a breath, nor guide 
a single idea into its different branches of reflection, 
without my ceaseless support. I have gifted you 
with senses, the exquisite organization and wonder- 
ful etfect of which have been the continual theme of 
wonder since time begen. I bave arranged around || 
you objects of light, and life, and beauty, which con- 
tinually contribute to your pleasure. The shallow 
arguments of Misanthropy are refuted by all my 
works. The whispering of a breeze—the lulling 
murmur of yonder brook—the leaf of this delicate | 
flower—the verdure of that fragrant wood—all dis- 
You have selected 
a few evils among many beauties—tb~ y are like spots 
in the sun—and even these have their uses, though 


cover power, wisdom, and love. 


ignorance cannot understand them. In turning from 
life because it is not uninterrupted bliss, you resem- 


| ble a farmer who should refuse to cultivate the earth, 


because summer did not shine all the year. Never 
again indulge in weak despair, and imagine that God 
has abandoned you. He will never abandon you 
while you deserve his care. You are not the deso-! 
late, isolated, and worthless being, which your own 
fancy has drawn—but in your heart are the germs of 
affections and pleasures which circumstances shall 
develope, and time must mature. 

‘As for me, I will shed upon you joys without 
number. My very evils are productive of good, and 
in my anger Lam beautiful. The torrent, the earth- 
quake, and the tempest, are as necessary to the per- 
fection of my works as the axe to the wood-cutter, or 
Judge not as if you knew 


‘the knife to the surgeon. 
all things—but never forget that enough has been 
shown you to prove contrivance, power, and love— 
and that the conclusion, which rests on good proof, 
cannot be overturned because other parts of the sub- 
jectare in doubt. If you knew all things, you would 
be no longer man. 

* If you attend to my precepts, I will open to vou 
amine of wealth which Misanthropy cannot injure :, 
the pleasures of innocence—the charms of freedom— 
the magic of the affections—the brillianey of fancv— 
the enchantments of hope, and memory, and know- 
ledge—and the contemplation of the universe in its 


countless changes of scene and season. If, as Mis- 


| paths with delight to themselves, and instruction and ings which are common to all mankind, and which 
are so fascinating that a temporary deprivation of 


them is sufficient to drive you mad. Why should 
you shrink back like a coward pilot, who abandons 
the helm—and, because he sees no land, believes 
there is none in existence? Look upon the world, 
and see if it appear like a creation of wrath.” 

All mankind were stretched before me. Europe, 


| Asia, Africa, America, in their turns, passed before 


my admiring eyes. Many scenes of guilt and sorrow, 
it is true, | saw; but they were a thousand times 
counterbalanced by the happiness which pervaded 
the whole. The beauty and sublimity of the scenery 
struck me with astonishment. Nearly all the objects 
which Misanthropy had selected as proofs of the care- 
lessness or anger of Providence, I perceived, when 
traced to their causes and effects, tending to the 
perfection of the whole, or to be nothing, when com- 
pared with the great mass of joyful beings who co- 
vered the surface of the lovely earth. ‘The greatest 
miseries were the result of the perverse ignorance 
and wilful wickedness of man—and even these were 
gradually fading away before the dawning light of 
reason, freedom, knowledge, and virtue. I turned 
towards Misanthropy, to upbraid him with his deceit, 
but he was gone. I kneeled again to sweet Nature, 
and would have kissed her hand, but she prevent- 
ed me. 

‘*T am to be worshipped,” said she, * only through 
my works; and the ceremonies most pleasing to me, 
are obedience to my laws, and reason in the opinions 
which you form of my power and intention. That 
which Misanthropy has beguiled you with, is not 
reason, but madness—and is much more dangerous 
because it steals into your heart by assuming reason’s 
form. ‘True reason teaches modesty, at least, upon 
subjects which you cannot comprehend—and disco 
vers in the productions of Providence a sufficient 
number of beautiful and wonderful contrivances to 
satisfy it of the existence of an infinite God—and 
that his creation is perfect. Go forth, therefore, into 
the world, and resume your duties as a citizen and 
aman. When you witness pain, do not forget that 
it is counterbalanced by pleasure, which is not the 
less to be considered because it is not enjoyed before 
your eyes. 

“When you behold the superstition, the intem 
perance, the passion, and complicated wickedness o} 
man, do not call it mine—for I have plainly marked 
out adifferent path, and he sins only when he vio 
lates my laws. Banish from your imagination the 
brooding dreams of misanthropy ; they are only cal 
culated to corrupt the heart, and bewilder the under 
standing. He is the offspring of pain and ignorance 
and feeds on the wreck of human hopes. The world 


jwhich he has slandered is full of fascinations, and 


the race of mortals is not abandoned to evil. Altec 

tion and intelligence have not fled. The stranger 
and the outcast often vary the anguish of existence 
by hours of forgetfulness, if not of pleasure, and the 
veriest wretch is often cheered by kindness, and 
blessed with emotions of joy. Cherish my precepts, 
and you will be good, if not great; and if you dk 
not possess the applause of the world, it may be ; 
superior satisfaction to know that you deserve if. 
The very revolutions of which you complain shall 
distribute to you a share of those advantages and ot! 
that happiness of which the virtuous should neves 
despair; and even out of the wreck of things which 
has overcast your mind with those melancholy fore 
bodings, shall spring good which now you cannof 
imagine. If the destiny of life bereave vou of all its 
material henefits—if you are robbed of friends, tani 
ind fortune—if vou are exiled from society, oF Cas 
into a dungeon, and weighed down with rusty chains 


saciety—to bless with life’s dearest joy the circle of|anthropy urges, the world were created to gratify | if you have followed my paths, I will bless you with 


lomestic innecence and peace=-and to follow my 


\! ’ 
Lan evil desire, whence came those invaluable bless- 


dreams of bliss. and high and geperons feelings 


~ 
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purity and triumph, which darkness, and dungeons, | this reflection will moderate, if not imbitter, the plea- |) ful seclusion from the cares, and bustle, and noise of 
and rattling chains, shall fail to destroy. But you)}sures we should otherwise experience. There is a|| the world. Many of the hours to which we look 
are free to life and light. Again mingle with the || blessing, however, concealed in this restraint. Were back with the most pleasure, now that they are gone, 
crowd, without being awed by its vicissitudes, or iw left to the full enjoyment of exhilarating pleasures, | ave those in which we have pursued, with a friend, an 
corrupted by its evil examples, and I will be your|/ unshackled by cares of the past, present or future mo- |j afternoon’ s ramble through the woods, an evening's 
friend. I may always receive your devotions, for|;ment, to what excesses might not our passions and |) Walk on the beach, or a morning's ride through the 
the world 1s my altar—and my temple, the illimitable | feelings lead us: how much beyond the point they | jtown. These are simple enjoyments in the estima- 
sky Every where my influence shall be upon you. ee designed to afford us amusement, might they | tion of the fashionable world, but they are the most 
Whether I conjure up the tempest or pervade the | not carry us, and how fofgetful of their Giver, might | rational, as they leave no sting behind that will pierce 
alm—whether I attract the cataract or heave the! | they not render us!—It is wisdom, then, that we! us when living, or torment us when we come to die. 
yoleano—open the tender flower or shape the flashing ‘should have the restraint of present troubles, or fears') They are to be prized on another account. Friend- 
diamond—paint my bow in the vapoury air, guide the || of future trials, imposed on our feelings, to prohibit! ship, though often formed in the closet, is nourished 
soft moon up the silent heavens, or wheel the planets | them from being too buoyant and lifted above their’ and strengthened in the field. Ii finds a safe retreat 
in order around the flaming sun—still remember, |strength, and to enable us, when distresses in reality | in the bosoms of those who love to admire in compa- 
that under a wise and benevolent Providence, I have || Overtake us, to be the better prepared, from having, "Y the glowing scenes of nature. Enwrapped in the 


formed this beautiful universe, of which you are a} | before experienced their power, to meet them with! contemplation of the inspiring objects that lie before 


part—that I have other blessings in store, as different | || becoming firmness. It is well, too, that we have some | them, and enkindled with an holy enthusiasm in the 


from those which you enjoy as your present se onses || €)0) ments allowed us when bereaved of others, that) love of nature’s charms, they are apt to impute much 








are from each other—and that, like all other things, | , will blunt and smooth the edge of the latter’s bitter- | of the pleasure they derive from these sources solely 


you were formed for wise purposes, which you must /ness, and encourage us to persevere in bearing up) 
against the frowns (the only salutations we may ex- i and conversation of each other. 


trust me to fulfil.” 
She passed away as she finished speaking, and the | Pect from many of the cold-hearted race of man) we 
woods and the waves around seemed to celebrate her | 5° often meet with. This medley, then, strange as it 


departure. Flowers bloomed, and odours breathed— | may appear, we perceive to be the effect of true wis- 


a fairer green decked the forest, and a softer light ‘dom, and not of chance or unconcern. Pleasure soft-| 


illumined the ait—murmuring rivulets kissed her feet |€@ing the hard fate pain condemns us to endure ; and) 
as she walked—and coo! breezes fanned her radiant | Pain restraining the excesses and immoderate indul- 


cheek, and playet! with the luxuriant ringlets of her BeNces pleasure is so apt to create. Give but the 
loose rein to pleasure, and see how rapidly she will 


drive us on the road to ruin. Transfer it to pain, and 
the thundering of a cart dispelled the scene. Rocks, observe how sure, though slow, she drags the wheels 
hills, rivers, and woods, vanished in an instant.| °! *ment, crushing the ambition and energy of man, 
Dear Nature was gone, and with her the beauties of ull he wishes for nought but death to stop her career. 
her blessed creation, and I found myself wandering | Look at the influence other feelings exercise over 
through the city, among merchants, lawyers, and" when they maintain full possession of the mind. 
brokers—by banks, lottery-offices, and grog-shops— Hope, when untrammeled by fear, is sure to give a 
and surrounded by shuffling multitudes of money- colouring and gloss = the bappiness aireieon nesg wniee 
makers and money-spenders, who scarcely knew a trial of its virtues will not allow us to bear. And 
there was such a thing as Nature in the world. A||\*™ when the mind is its subject, anticipates nothing 
bawling chimney-sweeper brushed by me with his out evil, nes wil & afew ts to imagine the peaslbithy 
sooty blanket, as the lingering vestige of my vision | °! the ills we look for being either averted or miti- 
faded away, like the last curling smoke from my gated: so absolute does — aang ay he ener ee 
ewn faithful cigar; and I was at length reluctantly _— its powers when it reigns singly in the bosom 
convinced that I hed been lest in one of my invinc < of man. Other instances might be enumerated where 
ble fits of abstraction, during which I never know the — oSect - produced; but those already men- 
where Iam. nor what I am about. fp. tioned are sufficient to prove, that a mixture of feel- 
ing in the mind is more for our happiness and wel- 
fare than the exclusive reign of any one impulse, how- 
ever much it might be desired in connexion with 
others. I do not go so far, however, as to assert, that 
a mixture of pain with pleasure, and of fear with 
hope, will be for our present happiness and comfort; 


hair. 
As I wondered at these miraculous occurrences, 





THE REPOSITORY. 





POR THE N. ¥. MIRROR 
PLEASURE AND PAIN. 


Nature hath tramed strange fellows in her times.” 


How often are pain and pleasure strangely blended . : 
P — a prepare us for the enjoyment of eternal ages than 


mn the life and constitution of man. It is no new or ; ; 
ce the unrestrained indulgence of either pleasure or 

uncommon feeling to experience pain from one source = 
hope Cc. M. A. 


ind pleasure from another at the same moment, and 

to be nearly as much affected by the one as the other | 
sensation. Yet there is generally a material differ- | 
euce. Joy can never have its full and just sway in | 
the bosom of man, let there be ever so much other | 
cause, if pain and anxiety are residents there with her. | 
We are more ready to anticipate evil than good-—to | Tere is in the history of most of our lives some 
look for greater troubles than there is a probability of | particular period to which we delight to recur more 
our being compelled to meet with, and to suffer these | often than to others, and in which we think our hap- 
anticipations, which ever fall short of our fearsinthe piest moments were spent. To some, this period 
accomplishment, to cast a gloom over our nature and | may have occurred when in the prime of life; and to 
feelings, which no instance of good fortune or pros-| others, when in the decline of years; but, in general, 
perity can entirely remove while our forebodings of we find it placed among our youthful days. And 
future calamities remain undissipated by their non- though we may have cause to place it in later 
appearance. As long, therefore, as we are not en-||times, yet we cannot revert to the scenes and events 





FOB THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
RETIREMENT. 


* To trace in nature’s most minute design j 
The signature and stamp of power divine.” 


tirely free from anxiety and trouble, we. cannot in- | of early life but with much pleasure and satisfaction. 

lulge the proportion of happiness we should be jus- \If we look into the nature of the pursuits and plea- 

tied in doing trom the nature and extent of the be-' sures of our youth, the remembrance of which now 

uefits possessed. The mind will ruminate on its trou- | spreads such charms over those times, we shall find 

les and sorrows. whether present er in prospect, and! it to be, in mast instances, the enjoyment of a pcace-? 
j 





but that pain, correcting the excesses of pleasure, and | 
fear, dispelling the delusions of hope, will better | 


iquisite to recruit as for each successive day 


}to the circumstance of their enjoying the presence 
| 

} To be enabled thus to live a life of peaceful retire 

| ment, in some secluded village, favoured by nature 
| and society, is the height of my ambition as regards 
|this world. I ask not the aid of the wealth, the fa 
shion, pomp and parade of high life, to render my 
; existence here one of happiness. I should but peti 
‘tion for that which they cannot bestow. T only ask 
for a competency to secure me from want, and for a 


| 


| mind disposed in every circumstance and trial of life, 
to bow in humble submission to the will of hea 
ven. C.M.A 
SLEEP. 

The first sensation of drowsiness is nature's call 
for sleep. Waking shows the body is rested. After 
\the degree of strength, of which the state of the sys 
tem is capable, is restored by sleep, longer stay in 
bed only relaxes. He perverts reason, who, by a 
habit of artificial excitement, keeps awake so late that 
he is not ready to rise by day-break, nature's un 
doubted signal for quitting repose, obedience to 
which secures a desire to rest at the fithour. Some 
people close their shutters against it. George Ui 
consulted his household physicians, separately, as to 
the modes of life conducive to health and longevity ; 
as to the importance of early rising, there was full 
coincidence. Old people, examined as to the cause 
of their longevity, all agree that they have been in 
the habit of going to bed early, and rising early. In 
debilitated people, a degree of fever, or something 
resembling it, comes on towards evening; going ver) 
early to bed is of great consequence to them. 

Rising an hour or two earlier than usual often gives 
a vigour which nothing else can produce. Many 
people, at waking, feel a disposition to rise; they 
lose it by indulging a lethargic state, or lolling awhile, 
We lose vigour by lying in bed in health, longer than 
for sleep ; the mind is less tranquil; the body is less 
disposed for refreshing sleep; appetite and digestion 


are lessened. After long or late mental exertion, sleep 


is a watch; the thoughts continue themselves, effecting 


‘useless fatigue. Some peop le cannot go to slec p— 


others wake too early. Without spirit to rise, they 
hope to find refreshment in an additional nap; ano 
ther, and another, leaves them more languid; they 
fancy themselves unfit for exertion until they have 
taken a breakfast, which they make no effort to merit 
Nothing breaks up the strength sooner than want 
of sleep at the hour nature obviously designed fox 
repose, marked, as well by the regular return of day 
and night, as by our own feelings, if not prevented 
by artificial habits. Labour, which is light in the 
day, is burthensome in the night. The accumulated 
stimuli of the day are sufficient for the temporary 
exhaustion of the system: the rest of the night is re 
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A CHARACTER. 


Brown was a young manof great beauty and anima-| 


tion, and of fascinating talents. After bis death the 
subsequent sketch of his character was drawn by 
Brown: ‘“* What a contrast between his actual deport- 
ment and any notion of deportment to be collected 
by a stranger from his letters! His letters to me are 


as confidential as letters can be, yet they form a pic- | 


oo — 


and perhaps the publisher of the Token, even if the con-|| deep and unavailing, in the bosom of domestic peace. Of 


t \tents are poor—which we do not assert, for, as we said 
Among ihe early friends of Charles Brockden | P 


|, the feelings of him who has thus in a moment of rash ex- 


before, we have not yet found time to read it carefully— | citement, stained his hands with the blood of a fellow crea- 


may have no reason to repent of his having pursued it, as 


many, doubtless, in purchasing these Christmas gifts, are 
governed more by the decision of the eye, than of the mind, 
in making their selection. The Memorial, the Talisman, 
and one or two others, are yet to be published. We shall 
notice them as they issue from the press. 





Evacuation of New-York.—The anniversary of this inte- | 


\ ture, it becomes us not to speak—and of him who has 
| departed “‘to that bourne from whence no traveller re. 

a turns,”’ we must not, farther than to express our sincere and 

|| heartfelt sorrow, 

| * He who thy ome: gave, shall judge of thee alone.” 


l Oration on the death of Emmet.— T he request of thi® Bar 
of this city to Governor Clinton, that he would deliver the 





ture totally the reverse of his conversation and his | resting day occurring on the Sabbath, its celebration was | oration on the death of the regretted Emmet, has, we learn, 


conduct. He had no small portion of wit, and this 
power was in part exercised in company; but the 


moment he took up bis pen to write a letter or an) 


essay, he forgot all his mirth, became pensive, senti- 
mental, and poetical. To hear him talk, one would 
think he never had a serious moment in his life. He 
literally sung himself to sleep, and awakened in a 
burst of laughter. ‘To see the effusions of his pen, | 


deferred to Monday, the 26th—at an early hour of which, | 


the frequent report of pieces of artillery, the huzzas of boys, ‘| 


|the firing of crackers, and various other sleep-dispelling |} 
| noises, gave undeniable evidence that the memory of one 
,of the most happy epochs in our history continued to be 
| cherished in the hearts of our citizens. Before it was light, 
| busy feet were heard passing and repassing through the 


| Streets, and by the time that the sun had arisen, the whole |} 


| city seemed to be in commotion, The day was clear and 


one would imagine he was a stranger to smiles ; that|| cold—rather too cold for mere spectators, who assembled, 


he was for ever steeped in tears, and wrapped in mel-|, 


ancholy. In this there was nothing that deserved to) 
be called affectation or hypocrisy, since he corres-| 
ponded only with those with whom he was occasion-| 
ally in the habit of conversing ; and his tongue re- 
galed them with unceasing jests, with just as much| 
sincerity, as his pen saddened them with its austerity, 
or melted them with its pathos. His sonnets and let- 
ters talk almost altogether of love, and on this subject 
Petrarch was never more tender, refined, and patrio- 
tic. The youth was for ever in love, and was all im- 
passioned eloquence at the feet of an adored fair one ; | 
but his love was merely the exuberance of health, 
and an ardent constitution, consequently his love was 
always bestowed upon the present object. 

* After receiving a letter, full of the most doleful eu- 
logies of some divine refractory creature, and hinting 
his resolutions to shake off the yoke of his inauspi- 
cious stars, I have hastened to his chamber to anil 
him, and found him at a table, presiding with infinite 


| breach, than in the observance.” 
|| freshments were provided in the Governor's room. The 





satisfaction, and keeping the worthy crew that sur- 
rounded him in a constant roar. Such was my friend, 
and such were his letters. His tongue and his pen, | 
his actions and his written speculations, were as op-| 
os to each other as the anol 








The Token—another one of the beautiful yearly gift- 
books, which of late have become so fashionable among 
us, is lying on our table. In point of execution, either 
graphical or typographical—but more particularly graphi- 
cal—it is not equal to Carey & Lea’s Souvenir. The plates 
are, likewise, fewer in number. They are, however, well 
executed ; and some of them possess great interest, from| 
the nature of the subjects which they represent; as, for|| 
example, the Twins, the Lone Indian, Colonel Boone on 
the Banks of the Osage, and the View of Putnam’s Cave. | 





| 
| 
| 


Of the literary contents we are not prepared to pronounce || a 


a deliberate opinion, not yet having found time to peruse 
the volume with sufficient care to enable us to speak with| 
confidence ; our impression, however, from the hasty ex-|) 
amination we have been enabled to make, is, that some 


’ 


by times, in the Park, on the Battery, and at other places 
|to witness the expected military spectacle. The brigades |! 
of Generals Spicer and Manly had been ordered out, and 
were reviewed by the corporation, Major General Gaines 
of the United States army, and Major General Benedict. 
Notwithstanding the coldness of the weather, the troops 
made a fine appearance, and, except that there was some- 
thing rathe, too summery in the appearance of their white 
pantaloons, they gave enare satisfaction to the crowds of 
lookers-on, who thronged the streets through which they 
passed. The corporation dispensed, on this occasion, with 
the long established custom of giving a splendid dinner—a 
custom which we really think “ more honoured in the 
Instead, punch and re- 


day passed off with the utmost hilarity, and, so far as we 
had an opportunity of observing, was blotted by none of 
those instances of riot and excess, which so frequently stain 
the proceedings on days of public rejoicing. In the even- 
ing, the places of amusement were illuminated, and trans- 
parencies exhibited. 





Cold weather.—** Chill November’s surly blasts,” have 
laid field and forest bare with a vengeance. Winter has 
commenced, before we were quite prepared to acknowledg« 
his authority, his chilly reign; and the sun wades through 


shivering inhabitants of this part of the world for more, 
upon an average, than one hour in the twenty-four. The 
lasses, few, and far between, who still continue to prome- 
nade Broadway, exhibit a most unpoetical azure on the 


pose, from their summer brightness, might almost rarify 
the atmosphere around them, are obliged to be closed to 
prevent them from being entirely extinfuished by the dust 








cannot record without feelings 
leeavet. William G, Graham, extensively known as assistant 


editor of the Enquirer, and a gentleman of splendid talents 








nd large acquirements, was shot dead, on Wednesday 
last, in an affair of honour, (what a misapplication of the 
|term!) at Hoboken. The name of his antagonist, as we 
understand, is Barton. The cause of quarrel we have not 
|| distinetly learned; but have reason to believe—and this but 


few of the contributions possess great lite ‘rary merit, while || makes the circumstance the more lamentable—that it was 
others, and perhaps the greater number, fall conside rably || extremely triv ial, and one which, by the proper intervention 


below mediocrity. This, where the writers are numerous. 

and of different ages and capacity, is naturally to be ex-| 
pected ; though, we think, a greater degree of ceneral ex- | 
cellence might easily, and at no great cost, have been ob-| 
tained, had the publisher not, from notions of economy, 

we presume, held up the whole sum that he was willing to! 
pay for contributions, as a prize to the two most successful 
writers. Those who write for hire, cannot, in general, 
afford to have their reward hang on any uncertain contin- 
gency ; but would prefer a reasonable compensation for 


their productions, to the deceitful promise that a lottery | 
presents, when there must necessarily be many chances} 


against them. 
story, anda prize for the best poem. is, nevertheless, a 
cheap way of procuring the matter for a work of this kind; 


‘of friends, might have been amic ably and honourably ad- 


‘usted. Thus, by the prevalence of a custom which cannot 
be too severely reprehended, has another victim been 
|snatched, young in years, and surrounded by whatever can 
in society, which few are calculated so well to fill. A 
laree circle of friends, and a still larger circle of admir- 
ers, will long deplore the melancholy fate of a man, fitted 
by nature and education, to occupy a conspicuous and envi- 
able place among his fellow men. We trust, at least, that 
this sudden dimming of one of our shining stars, may have 
the salutary effect to cause others to pause, before they 


This plan of offering a prize for the best), sanction by an additional example, and, perhaps, by an ad- 
| ditional victim, a practice that has deprived society of ane 


jof its choicest ornaments, and ha: so often planted sorrow, 


thick clouds and storms, not deigning to look out upon the | 


tips of their noses—while their eyes, which one would sup-|| 


Fatal effects of Duelling.—This practice, against which | 
we have so often animadverted in terms of warin invective, | 
again becomes the theme of our pen, from an event that we | 
of smcere and poignant) 


render life agreeable, to a timeless grave, leaving a blank’! 


|! been complied with. Wee -xpect something excellent. 


| Tablet of Memory.—E. J. Coale, of Baltimore, is about 

|to publish a work with this ttle, intended to exhibit, arran- 
| ged in an easy and perspicuous order, under separate heads, 
jall the most memorable events of history. The work will 
be compiled by W. Darby. It is spoken of, by those who 
have had an opportunity of judging, as one of great merit, 
| and entitled to extensive patronage. 





Mr. Buckingham.—This distinguished and able editor has 
recently paid a visit to this city. ‘ There’s been a chiel 
amang us takin’ notes,”’ and faith we expect he will print 
them—but, as he is strong, we hope he will be merciful. 





Jail and Bridewell.—These two beautiful specimens of 
irchitecture, constituting such elegant accompaniments to 
the City-Hall, still maintain their pride of place. We won- 
der when they will take unto themselves wings and fly, 
These will, no doubt, form one theme of our friend Buck- 
ingham’s comments. 





Middle Dutch Church.—This venerable edifice, tired of 
its old and sombre appearance, has recently put on a new 
coat. Our Dutch ancestors, could they rise from their 
graves, would hardly know again the place where they 
were wont to meet in fear and tribulation, during the dark 
hours of the revolution. The old sugar-house should not 
be slighted, but should be made companion in renovated 
gaiety, as it is companion in antiquity, with the former 
building. 


' 





Mr. and Mrs. Duff.—These well known and favourite per- 
formers leave our shores for England, on Tuesday next 
The good wishes of many will accompany them. 





Tracts.—The religious essays and narratives to which 
the general denomination of Tracts is given, though, 
fear, not as much read as books of more imposing titles, are 
| nevertheless, many of them, compositions of no ordinary 
| merit, and possess great interest and beauty. Some few 
of them are the productions of writers who stand high in 
| the world of letters, and cannot be perused without exciting 
lively emotions in the heart. Even those who read with no 
| better motive than the beguiling away a tedious hour 
would do well to throw by some of the insipid novels pos- 
| sessing neither wit, 
|yet sought after with anxious avidity, and peruse, 
the eloquent and deeply affecting pages of the Dairyman’s 
Daughter, or the Shepherd of Salisbury Plain. There 
will be found “thoughts that breathe, and words that 
burn,” and there, sketched by the hand of a master, the hu- 
}man heart is delineated in situations, and amid circum- 
Were some other name given 
to the two beautiful stories we have mentioned than, to too 
many, 








sentiment, nor humour, but which are 
instead, 


stances, of thrilling interest. 


the repulsive one of tract, we have no doubt that 
they would be as extensively read by such as make no pre- 
tensions to religion, as even the most popular of the fictions 
from the prolific pen of Sir Walter Scott. 





Wall-Street.—Since the completion of the Exchange, and 
the various other alterations and improvements that hav: 
been effected in this busy place, 
do congregate,” it is not surpassed by any street of the 
same length, in the city, either for the beauty of its build 
ings, or the capaciousness of its side walks. When wil! 
they cap the climax—or, in other words, when will they fi 
nish the Phenix Bank? There is a house in this street, ¢o7 
tainmg as many apartments as a pig: 
den of the forty thieves.” 


*where merchants most 


on-coop, called * the 
Impelled by curiosity, we visit 
ed it the other day; but finding it occupied by Doctor Bait- 
lett, and other gentlemen of character and respectability 

we could not but perceive that it had been named upon the 
Oh! What a perversion 
In this instance the rose would, sure enough, 


principle of lucus a non lucendo. 
of terms? 


|| smell as sweet by any other name 
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Park Theatre.—It is with no ordinary feelings that we fault of this young lady is redundancy of action; which, 


call public attention to the approaching benefit of Mr. Simp- 
son. This estimable gentleman has been known to the citi- 
zens of New-York, as actor and manager, for many years. 
Ever sinee his first appearance in America he has invariably 
enjoyed the good opinion of the public ; and we will venture 
to say, no One who has ever filled a similar station on this 
side of the Atlantic has deserved it more eminently. We 
know of no performer, indeed, possessed of a greater num- 
ber of warm friends in the private walks of life, more po- 
pular among the supporters of the drama, and (which is a 
rare thing for a manager) more generally esteemed among 
those af his own profession. It is owing to the enterprize | 
and industry of Mr. Simpson that the Park Theatre has 
ever taken the lead of all others in the Union; and given to 
New-York a decided superiority in dramatic affairs over 
the neighbouring cities. It is to him that we, as well as 
our neighbours, are indebted for the introduction of the most | 
brilliant theatrical stars from England to the American | 
stage; and but for him we should, perhaps, never have | 
known the rich intellectual treats, enjoyed in the wondertui || 
performances of Cooke, Kean, Macready, and Matthews. 
That his exertions have done much towards improving the 
dramatic taste of the American public, cannot be doubted; 
nor is this all. He has also introduced to our boards the! 
best of English and Italian singers, and thus fostered and | 
widely diffused a refined taste for vocal melody, which had | 
previously existed only in a few confined circles, We state || 
the merits of Mr. Simpson without the least exaggeration, 
asany one must know who ts acquainted with the history 
of the American drama; and surely the arduous and bene- | 
ficial labours of such a manager deserve to be sUBSTANTIAL- 
LY REWARDED. Mr. 5. has ot late been obliged to contend 
with extensive Competition, and a consequent decrease ot 
patronage : his present appeal to the public on this account, 
merits more particular attention. He has never turned a 
deaf ear to the clauns of benevolence. Numberless times 
have his house aud company been devoted to the cause of 
charity. No manager, in short, has been more liberal ; and 
none is more deserving of liberality in return. 





New-York Theatre.—it would be well, perhaps, in com- 
mencing a regular series of strictures on the performances 
at this theatre, to preface our remarks with a few general 
observations on the most prominent actors and actresses of 
the company, pointing out the peculiar characteristics, and 
predominant excellences and defects of each. But this 
cannot be done to our own, nor the reader’s satisfaction, 
unless we occupy more space than can be assigned to one | 
subject, in the columns of the Mirror, without infringing | 
upon the variety which is looked for in a miscellaneous | 
journal. We shall, therefore, for the present, content) 
ourselves with a passing notice of those only who have sus- 
tained conspicuous parts in the dramas, in which Miss || 
Rock and Miss George have been introduced to the public ; | 
as it is of these accomplished ladies that, in this number, || 
we principally intend to speak. I 

Miss Rock made her first appearance before a New-York H 
audience in the character of Letitia Hardy. She had pre- 
viously been playing a few nights in Boston; and the re- 
ports which preceded her from that city, were of a highly 
flattering naiure—though calculated, we think, to operate 
to her disadvantage, inasmuch as they excited expectations 
which it would require a rare assemblage of powers, and 
possessed in an unusual degree, to realize. She was, 
however, completely successful. Her person is small, but 
well-formed; her carriage easy and graceful; her counte- 
vance pleasingly expressive, though by no means hand- 
come; and her voice clear, full-toned, and melodious.— 
The principal characteristic of her acting, we should say, 
8 vivacity. There is a sprightliness of tone and manner— 
aplayful ease in all she says and does, that gives to her 
performances generally, and particularly to the well-drawn 
and spirited part in which she made her debut, an in- 
describable charm. It is evident to one who closely 
bserves this finished actress, that she has studied long and 
much; and that in every, even the slightest particular, 
her emphasis, inflection, action, and manner, have all 
been the subject of previous thought, and have passed a 
critical ordeal. We say to a close observer this is evident; 
but to a large portion of her audience, without doubt, these 
appear the result of sudden impulse, prompted by the situ- 
ation or the feelings of the moment—so closely does she 
approach to what has been well styled the perfection of art, 
namely, its concealment. The greatest and most obvious 


though invariably graceful, becomes tiresome from con- 
stant and unnecessary repetition. This is a fault, however, 
that she may easily amend ; and, if she do not, it is coun- 
terbalanced by so many and such high excellences, that 
we feel no disposition to comment upon it with any thing 
like severity. If Miss Rock, instead of having given great 
and general satisfaction in the part of Letitia Hardy, as 
she evidently did, had totally failed, the audience would, 
nevertheless, have been richly repaid for their visit to the 
theatre, by her subsequent inimitable delineation of the va- 
rious characters of Jenny Transit. All of them, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the Irish ensign, entitled her to the 
warmest commendation ; and that such was the opinion of 
the spectators, was amply demonstrated by frequent and 
loud applause. We have never, in any theatre, nor by 
any person, seen a Scottish lassie so well—nor near so 
well represented, as was the Margaret Macmucklecanny 
of this charmimg young performer; and her scraps of 
Latin and Greek were uttered with a readiness, and an 
accuracy of accent, that would have done credit to a pro- 
fessor of divinity, even in her own land of learning. The 
song, in lady Dorothea Dashley, “ O, | ne'er shall forget,” 
accompanied by herself on the harp, well merited the una- 
nimous encore that followed it. With her performance of 
Albina, in the Will, we were not so well pleased ; though 
the blame is not altogether imputable to her, as she was 
most wretchedly supported. Barrett's Howard was spirit- 
less and dull, compared with nis general excellence ; and 
Mr. Vernon's Sir Solomon was lame and impotent in the 
extreme. Since we have mentioned the latter gentleman's 
name, we will take this occasion to reprobate the unbecom- 
ing liberties in which he sometimes indulges with the au- 
thor’s text, ‘* Let your fools say no more than is set down 
to them,” is a goo! rule, and Mr. Vernon would do well 
to observe it, From the attempts we have known him to 
make, we are not inclined to believe that he can supply wit 
to those parts which may lack it, unless vulgarity and wit 
are, indeed, as he seems to think, synonymous terms—for 


| m that case we certainly cannot deny his capability. His 


shametul and most unpudent interpolations on a recent oc- 
casion, we have heard spoken of more than once in private 
circles ; and we are simply doing what we feel to be an im- 
perious duty, when we animadvert, in terms of indignant 
censure, on such flagitious licenses as this actor was guilty 
of. There is a rule, we know, which imposes a heavy for- 
feiture as the punishment for this offence; and we sincerely | 
hope that, on the occasion to which we particularly allude, 
it was enforced to the fullest extent. There is enough, in 
all conscience, of double entendre, and immodest inuendo, 
in most of the best English comedies and tarces, without it 1 
being necessary for every low-bred and gross-minded actor | 
to help the entertainment on with his own unsavoury con- 
ceits. We hope Mr. Vernon will hereafter remember, that 
respect is due to his audience, if he has none for himself; | 
and we hope the manager (we do not mean the stage-| 
manager, for he has as little regard for the author's text’ 
as the individual we are reprehending) will let this actor) 
know his place, and not suffer him to diminish, by any fu- | 
ture repetition of his offence, the character of the establish- 
nent to which he is attached. From this digression, we)! 
return with pleasure to Miss Rock. Her Widow Cheerly | 
was, in every respect, an admirable performance ; and the | 
song, which she introduced, as she does all her songs, most! 
happily, ‘“‘ Hurrah for the bonnets of blue,”’ was received | 
with warm testi ials of appr . It wes thrice sung,! 
in compliance with the unanimous wish of the audience—a_ 
compliment never previously paid to any vocalist at this 
theatre—and each time it seemed to awaken new sensa- | 
tions of delight. The versatility of powers possessed by 
Miss Rock is truly surprising. In the after-piece—Therese, | 
or the Orphan of Geneva—she sustained the difficult part 
of Therese (a line totally different from any she had hither- | 
to appeared in,) not only well, but, in some scenes, in a} 
manner that exhibited great tragic powers, and that would | 
have entitled any actress in the country to praise. The || 
Carwin of Archer was a poor performance. In the scene || 
where the Countess is murdered, his speeches, instead of) 
being pronounced in a hollow, low, assassin-like tone, were | 
bellowed out with a loudness that would have done credit | 
to Stentor. This gentleman's line, as was sufficiently de-' 
monstrated by his first few ineffectual attempts, is not in|! 
characters of a tragic stamp: the grave gentlemen of co- 
medy find iv him a very fuir representative ; but such parts. 





- than our limits permit at the present time 


as Carwin should be given to Wilson, who is, beyond ques- 
tion, a good tragedian—and we cannot but feel surprised 
that he is not more frequently brought before the public 
However, Forrest, our favourite, Forrest is about return- 
ing to New-York; and then Thalia will be obliged, for a 
time at least, to give place to Melpomene. When she as- 
sumes the reign, Wilson will not long remain neglected, 
Miss George, of whom it is now time to speak, is a sweet 
vocalist—indeed, after the Signorina—but, no; we detest 
sweeping panegyric, and mvidious comparison—and we 
shall only say, therefore, that she is a most enchanting 
songstress, as all will readily agree who have heard her— 
and those who have not might better embrace the first op- 
portunity of domg so. She made her debul in Rosetta, in 
Love in a Village—and succeeded, notwithstanding th 
timidity and embarrassment inseparable from a first ap- 
pearance, in a strange land, in creating a decidedly fa- 
vourable impression. Her acting possesses as much merit 
as it is common for vocalists to exhibit; her person is good ; 
her countenance, without being beautiful, is pleasing, and 
expressive of great intelligence; and there is an air of 
modesty and diffidence in all that she does, that is no 
mean coadjutor of her “ witching melody” in charming all 
beholders. We are obliged, from the length to which our 
remarks have already extended, to be more brief in our 
notice of this lady than we designed; but we can assure 
her, although she occupies but a small place in these com- 
ments, she fills a large one in our esteem; and we shall, 
on some early occasion, endeavour to do her more justice 
i A few words 
in relation to Mr. De Camp, and we have done. We 
would not willingly speak of him; but the office we have 
taken on us forbids us to be silent, when such stuttering, 
stammering pretenders thrust themselves betore the public, 
to the exclusion of men of real merit, We have seen this 
actor—person, we should say, tor he is no actor—attempt 
a great variety of parts, in no one of which has he ever 
acquitted himself with even tolerable success. The text 
of an author he totally disregards, seldom thinking it worth 
his while to speak more than one line in ten correctly. As 
he may not, perhaps, peruse the advertising columns o! our 
daily prints, we will mention here, for that gentleman's 
especial benefit and behoof, that a Mrs. Leigh bas devised 
an infallible cure for stuttering—and, if his case be not 
totally beyond the reach of art, (as we much fear it is,) it 
would be well for him to place himself under ber charge 
Whatever be the event of the experiment, should it occa- 
sion a temporary absence from the stage, the audience, at 
any race, will applaud his making trial of it. It is his only 
chance of obtaining applause from a theatrical audience 


Chatham Theatre.—This house, after having undergont 
extensive alterations and repairs, will be re-opened on Mon 
day evening. We shall endeavour to give a description of 
the interior next week.—We are happy to learn, as we did, 
in a conversation with Mr. Maywood, the other day, that 
he is determined, in as far as he can, as acting manager of 
this theatre, to prevent actors from indulging (a practice 
which has become too common among them) in witticisms 
and jokes, not set down in the text, and that in every cas: 
where the rule is not observed, the forfeiture will be rigidly 
enforced. This is the way to make the stage respectable 
and popular. 





Lafayette —The patronage of this theatre has, of late, ra- 
pidly increased. It is estimated that more than twenty-six 
hundred persons were present last Monday evening. 





MARRIED, 

At Belville, New-Jersey, on the 22d ult. by the Rev 
Mr. Van Sandford, Mr. Abraham Tice to Miss Jane Fow- 
ler, daughter of Captain Gilbert Fowler 

At Colchester, Delaware county, on the Ist ult. by the 
Rev. Mr. Gosman, Major Joseph S. Smith, of the firm of 
Smith & Gould, merchants, Kingston, N.Y. to Miss Ca- 
roline Downs, daughter of Abel Downs, Esq. deceased 

On the 19th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Onderdonk, Mr. Au 
gustus Krucker to Miss Mary B. Marston } 

On the 2st ult. by the Rev. Mr M’Elroy, Mr. George 
Graham to Miss Janet Sinclair 

DIED, 

On the 24th ult. Mrs. Abigail Mills, aged 60 years 

On the 2Ist ult. Mr. George Munro, aged 46 years 

On the 26th ult. Mary Ann Sweeny, aged 7 years 

The City Inspector reports the deaths of one bundred 
and six persons during the past week 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIKROR. 
ON THE APPROACH OF WINTER, 


Now rushing winds in wild discordance jar, 

And Autumn’s leafy ruins strew the plain— 
Stern Winter yokes the demons of his car— 

I'll breathe in solitude the mystic strain ; 
Some power unseen shall guide my vent’rous song, 
And sudden blasts the tuneful notes prolong. 


Bright o’er my harp phosphoric meteors gleam, 
While blackening clouds on clouds attendant roll ; 

The night-storm’s howl, the raven’s sullen scream, 
Ushers November from the ice-bound pole ; 

He leads the wintry months their dreary round— 

Pale Autumn flies, with falling splendour crowned. 


At his right hand is seen the ghastly fiend, 
“ Fell Suicide,” with mantle steeped in gore, 
Her pallid brow a thousand serpents bind— 
The canker preying on her bosom’s core. 
Her trembling hands wild grasp the purple steel 
By which the coward breast forgets to feel. 


A solemn stillness gathers round my soul— 
I pensive mourn amid the dying year— 
Hark ! on the breeze the bell’s funereal toll, 
In lengthened cadence, strikes the listening ear ; 
Iusatiate still o’er hope’s deserted flower, 
The lonely grave asserts its reckless power. 


Béneath the pressure of affliction’s hand, 

The fairy buds of youthful hope shall fade ; 
Dark Superstition, and her murderous band, 

With shouts of terror shake the troubled glade ; 
Creation shrinks—the powers of spleen, combined 
With thoughts oppressive, crush the enfeebled mind. 


0, blue-eyed Peace! descend, with power divine, 
And shed thy dews on sorrow’s withered flower ; 

Let seraph Faith, with smile as bright as thine, 
Throw a glad sun-beam o'er the darkling hour 

At thy melodious voice alone can ope 

The roseate portals to the bower of Hope. 


At thy command the smiling morn shall wake— 
Dark Winter robe with joy his sullen form— 

The night disperse—the golden visions break— 
Exulting Virtue rises on the storm. 

See Truth and Love unveil celestial day— 

Then spurn the grave, and seek the ethereal way 


Then Winter's voice to the hushed heart is dear— 
’Tis then Devotion thrills her heaven-taught lays— 
Chough leafless groves and ice-bound streams appear, 
We'll tune to Nature's King our songs of praise. 
Thy glad return, with choicest blessings fraught, 
Shall ever, ever wake my grateful thought. 


Ilail, then, November! for with thee shall dwell 
The magic pewer that steals my heart away— 

1 love thy gloom—lI love thy wild wind's swell— 
And thy pale moonbeam’s tender, glimmering tay 

Welcome, thou patron of serene delights ! 


Welcome, thy twilight hours—thy social nights! Erotsa. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
SONG—DEAREST GIRL, BE MINE. 


Dearest girl, be mine, 
From thee | ne'er will roam ; 
Love's light shall ever shine, 
Our hearts will be his home : 
At morn the flowers we'll wreathe 
That spangle hill and glade ; 
At eve my lute shall breathe 
The lover's serenade : 
Then, dearest girl, be mine 
Though years may dim our eyes, 
And blight the flowers we twine 
Time ne'er will loose the ties 
That bind my heart to thine 
the roses which | cive 
Are wet with morning's shower 
Pheiv fragrance still will live 
le grace thy evening hours 
rhen, dearest girl, be mine 

















FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
STANZAS 
INSERTED IN A YOUNG LADY'S ALBUM. 
1 looked—it was the joyous Spring— 
And flowers bedecked the earth ; 
The fields and groves were blossoming 
And rife with tiny mirth 
Of feathered songsters, who beguiled 
Away full many an hour in song— 
Their silver notes, so passing wild, 
Sounding the hill and dale along. 


I marked a fair and gentle form 
Ere Youth and Hope had fled— 

Ere cold Affliction’s gathering storm 
Had burst upon her head ! 

Upon her cheek of ruddy bloom— 
And in her mild, blue eye, 

Was beauty, ripening for the tomb— 
Alas, that she should die ! 
She gazed upon the witching scene 
Which blest her gladdened sight ; 
The golden spring—its foliage green— 
The sky's soft, placid light ;— 

She wist not that the radiant hours 
Of youth were vanishing— 

That Time would hide the summer bowers 
Beneath his sable wing ! 

. - * * * - ° i} 
I looked again—the leaves were sere— 
The fiowers were pale and dead! 

The “desolate and dying year” 
Had o’er their beauty sped ! 

That fairy form—that heart of joy— 
Had sought that dreamless rest, 
Where pleasure dwells without alloy 

Within the tranquil breast ! 


And ah! methought, is human life 
So transient, and so brief? 

And must its joy—and pain—and strife-— 
Die, like the Autumn leaf? 

Yes ! life must fade—Oblivion's pall 
Will rest on us who-now are gay— 

Till * heaven be parted like a scroll" — 
Till earth shall melt, and pass away ! 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 

TO THE MOON. 
Hail, lovely planet! “ lamp of night,"’ 
That shed’st alike thy cheerful light 
O'er king and vassal, hut and throne— 
O’er bustling crowds, and hermit lone! 
By thy mild rays the bark is seen, 
Ploughing her way through waves of green ; 
The hardy seaman, forced to roam, 
Thinks of his kindred and his home, 
By thy soft beams the land descries, 
While well-known objects greet his eye 
Many a chief, who lies this night 
Calmly reposing in thy light, 
Will, when thou shinest forth agaia, 
Be free from sorrow, care, and pain ; 
And low will lie his manly form, 
A banquet for the greedy worm ! 
Witness to many deeds of night, 
Many a fierce and bloody fight, 
Many a conflict lost and won, 
Many a treacherous murder done 
To the fond lover's ardent oath— 
To the fair maiden’s plighted troth— 
To the barbarians’ worship rude, 


While yet their hands were wet with bloed '|— 


To the raving maniac’s cries— 

To wan affliction’s deep-drawn sighs— 
To the sage’s adoration— 

To the mother’s supplication ; 

Still calm and bright will be thy beam, 
While time rolls on in lengthened stream 
But when the grave gives up its dead 
And when the fate of man is read 
Then wilt thou no more mildly bur: 
But to a sea of blood will turn; 

And then the tenants of the tomb 

Will hear their everlasting doom 


L.G.C. 


‘DIN 











FOR THE NEW-YORK MIFROR. 
LINES 


WRITTEN IN A LADY'S COMMON-PLACE BOOK, UNDER Tpy 


FOLLOWING STANZA FROM HER OWN PEN 


“ T ask not for the brilliant gem 
“ Of varied lustre, rich and fair; 
“ Nor yet the glittering diadem 
* Adorned with jewels bright and rare.” 
No, Jane, thou need’st not ask for gems 
Though rich as e’er forsook the mine, 
To shine in regal diadems— 
Because a richer gem is thine: 
Who on thy soft blue eye can gaze, 
With sense and feeling sweetly fraught 
And on the diamond's feebler blaze 
Bestow one wish—a single thought ? 
Upon those locks of auburn dye 
That cluster round thy marble brow— 
Like storm-clouds pausing midst the sky, 
On Alpine heights of dazzling snow— 
What eye could on those tresses rest, 
In wild and sweet luxuriance spread, 
And wish them by the circlet prest, 
That gilds to gall the wearer's head? 
Let foolish pomp and power wear 
Crowns bought with spoils of carth and sea 
Thy silken locks of glossy hair 
Are fitter diadem for thee : 
A brighter gem than mines contain 
Is in thy swelling breast inshrined— 
Its ray will light earth’s path of pain— 


Maiden, that jewel is thy mind. Lars 





FOB THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 
STANZAS. 
“ 1am not now 
“That which I have been.”—Byron, 
I am not what I have been !—pain 
Has stolen the roses from my cheek, 
And never can I know again 
The health their hues were wont to speak 
1 am not what | have been '—care 
Has left its traces on my brow ; 
What matters it ?—bright smiles are there 
To hide the gloom that lies below 
I am not what I have been !—Time 
His work of wasting too has done ; 
My life is in its earliest prime, 
But ah! my heart's glad youth is gone 
I am not what I have been !—life 
For me has lost its every charm ; 
I'm weary of wild passion’s strife— 
I can no longer brave its storm. 
1 am not what I have been !—Fate 
On me has laid her heaviest doom ; 
And now in patience I await 
Her last, her kindliest gift—a tomb ' ! 





FROM THE TOKEN 
TO 

There is a world of bluer skies, 
And lovelier light than this of ours, 





Where higher, holier mountains rise, 
And vailies bloom with fairer flowers , 


Where streams of liquid crystal flow, 
And forests wave with odours teeming— 
And all around, above, below, 
In heaven's prismatic light is gleaming 
And airy messengers have sought 
These rosy realms of fancy through, 
And fairest fruits and flowers have broug)it 
To form an amulet for you 
And friendship’s hand and love's soft finger- 
Ot these have wreathed a mystic token ; 
And, 0), 
While life remains, be that unbroken 


the chain that round it lingers- 
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